The White Elephant
wood, the latter an aromatic wood with a sweet cloying fragrance,
which clings always to it in a damp hot climate, but in the drier
colder air of England evaporates, as I have found, so that a walk-
ing-stick which once could scent its corner on a close tropic night
is now odourless. Passing through these perfumed chambers he
came to a pavilion known as the 'House of Gold', the walls of
which were plated with gold. Along the ceiling was a golden
creeper, like a melon or a marrow plant, with many gourds or
pumpkins moulded in the same metal, like the vine which at that
date was in the Great Mughal's audience hall, though that was
more in the Chinese style, the stalk being of agate, the leaves of
emeralds and the grapes of garnets. ' In this chamber were seven
idols of gold, each the size and shape of a man, the metal being
thicker than two finger breadths/ writes Manrique. They were
covered with precious stones of great size. In the courtyard was the
statue of Tabin-shwe-ti. There was a hole in it, for it had been cut
open to get at the jewels which it contained. In a further room
Manrique was shown a golden casket standing on a golden table,
carved with devices and studded with gems. This contained the
ear-rings. *I must confess', says he, 'that I have seen very many
rich and valuable things in other parts of the East, but when they
opened that casket for me and I saw the Chauk-na-gat (the ear-
rings) I was thunderstruck, finding that I could scarcely look on
them owing to the intense brilliancy they emitted. They are each
made of a ruby, like a pyramid or obelisk, as long as the little
finger, the base being the size of a bantam's egg.7 In addition to
these jewels, which were part of the regalia, he saw a great quan-
tity of golden flasks and ewers, all part of the Burmese loot, as he
was informed.
He was then taken to visit the White Elephant, and saw him
again on several occasions. The creature's origin and history inter-
ested him so much that he devotes no less than three chapters to
the subject. These give a legendary history, some account of the
Arakanese invasion of Pegu, and of the triumphal return of
Razagri with the White Elephantc which in his eyes was of greater
value than all the kingdoms of the world'. And he goes on: *I
myself saw in Arakan the adornment and service of this elephant.
Speaking as an eyewitness I can say that when he went out, even
on an ordinary occasion, as in springtime to take his bath5 he was
conducted there under a white canopy embroidered with the
insignia of royalty, and to the sound of music. Following him
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